It is now Officially and emphati- 
cally the TrumMAN New Deal. 


81st Congress: Heartened by pub- 
lic mandate, it will be more con- 
fidently liberal than the 80th. How- 
ever, hold-over Republicans and 
conservative Southern Democrats 
present a coalition potential that 
may exercise a degree of restraint. 

Labor: Had Republicans won, the 
unions would have furthered their 
plan for a Third Party, wooing 
farm and white-collar liberal vote. 
Now probable that they’ll continue 
their efforts within the Democratic 
fold, seeking to make this more 
definitely the labor-liberal party 
in the U S. 

Progressive Party: HENRY WAL- 
LACE will experience great difficulty 
in holding together remnants of a 
pretty thoroughly discredited group. 
Many followers will feel that they 
can now consistently ret’n to a 
newly-liberalized Democratic party. 

Diziecrats: Their special prob- 
lems unsolved, they remain an 
enigma. 

Republican Prospects: After the 
weeping and wailing shall have 
subsided, a few pertinent facts will 
emerge: The Capitol dome is a 
luminous beacon, but political par- 
ties are sustained at local levels. 
There yet remain Republican 
strongholds. And the elephant is 
an extremely durable animal. 


H E 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Pres Harry TRUMAN, addressing 
nation after his re-election: “I 
shall continue to serve the Ameri- 
can people to the best of my abili- 
ty. All my efforts will be devoted 
to the cause of peace in the world 
and the prosperity and happiness 
of our people here at home.” 1-Q 

Gov THos E DEwEY, in congratu- 
latory message to Pres TRUMAN: 
“T urge all Americans to unite be- 
hind you in support of every ef- 
fort to keep our nation strong and 
free and to establish peace in the 
world.” 2-Q 


ELPIDIO QUIRINO, Pres of the 
Philippines: “Mankind appears to 
be under a sentence of complete 
liquidation with execution only 
hrs away if reason does not soon 
prevail.” 3-Q 


Sen Etmer Tuomas, Okla: “Al 
the resolutions passed by Congress 
can do no good toward establishing 
European stability until Europe 
itself is ready to act.” 4-Q 

Gov EARL WARREN, of Calif, 
DEWEY’s running mate, succinctly 
explaining reason for Republican 
upset: “Pres Truman got more 
votes.” 5-Q 


KENNETH MCFARLAND, school sup’t, 
Topeka, Kan: “Education is cul- 
ture. Culture is polish. Polish is 
something that has to be rubbed 
on.” 6-Q 


Mrs D _ LEIGH COLVIN, Pres, 
WTCU: “What we want to get 
rid of is those ‘Men of Distinc- 
tion’.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Sen ALBEN W BarRKLEyY, of Ky, 
Vice-Pres elect: “I- could have sung, 
but I didn’t have a song in mind. 
I can just say that I am mighty 
happy.” 8-Q 

WILFreD F FwwnkK, last editor of 
Literary Digest which erred in the 
36 elections by picking ALF LANDON 
to beat FDR: “I got a very good 
chuckle out of this—nothing ma- 
licious, mind you. I think that nat’i 
political polls will be non-existent 
for a long time.” 9-Q 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, wartime 
Prime Minister of Great Britain: 
“If the U S were to consent, in 
reliance upon any paper agree- 
ment, to destroy the stocks of 
atomic bombs which they have 
accumulated, they would be guilty 
of murdering human freedom and 
committing suicide themselves.” 10-Q 

Lord VANsITTarT, in a foreign af- 
fairs debate in the House of Lords: 
“I don’t think there is much dif- 
ference between (Stalin and Hit- 
ler) except that one is dead.” 11-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ARGUMENT—1 


There are 2 sides to every argu- 
ment but no end.—Santa Fe Maga- 
zine, hm, Santa Fe Ry. 

Trying to solve a problem by 
verbal argument is like trying to 
clear up, a traffic jam by honking 
your horn.—HERBERT V PROCHNOw, 
Successful Farming. 


ATOMIC WARFARE—2 

Puture formations carrying a- 
tomic bombs might well contain 
about 16 aircraft. We can expect 
such aircraft to be extremely fast. 
Bomber raids will be concentrated 
over a relatively short period of 
time, perhaps no more than 3 mo’s, 
at which time the war will have 
been decided one way or the other. 
Col FREDERICK L Moore, Air Univ 
Quarterly Review. 


BOOKS—3 

Books should be like guests in 
our homes, invited because we 
want to laugh with ‘them and 
Swap yarns with them, not be- 
cause we ought to have them.— 
Frep Eastman, Books That Have 
Shaped -the World. (American Li- 
brary Ass’n) 


BREVITY—4 

One ancient Athenian candidate 
for :public office promised many re- 
forms and other benefits to his 
fellow-citizens. When he had fin- 
ished, his oponent rose and de- 
livered his reply in 8 words: 

“All that he has said I will do.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


CIVILIZATION—5 
Civilization is a state of society 
in which a dog that breaks 30 


sec’s on a racing track gets more 
publicity than a man who writes 
a poem.—Dublin Opinion. 


COMMUNITY—6 

A community is more than a 
place and more than people. It 
is a commonwealth of duty and 
responsibility, of purpose and love. 
It takes the cont’d vigilance of 
every mbr of the community to 
keep the community alive. There 
is always a terrible danger in being 
too comfortable and too secure in 
our little personal worlds.—Rt Rev 
STEPHEN F Bayne, Jr, Bishop of 
Olympia, in Survey Midmonthly. 


CONCEIT—7 

Take all the conceit out of a 
man and he will be as useful as a 
window shade with a busted spring. 
—Construction Digest. 


They Do Say... 

The Manchester Guardian, | 
Britain’s staid wkly, finds it | 
difficult to unbend, even on | 
those rare occasions when it | 
deals with events of a lighter | 
nature. Commenting on the | 
Festival of Britain, scheduled | 
for ’51, the Guardian observes | 
solemnly that the jubilee is al- | 
ready casting “shadows of gaie- ! 
ty” before it. . | 
Planes, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. According to 
| published by Aircraft 
| Industries Ass’n, a supersonic 
| plane needs the refrigeration of 
} more than 20 family-size ice 
| boxes to cool the cockpit from 
| heat! . The little clown at 
| Coney Island who leads ladies 
| over the blowers that shoot air 
| up from the floor, is acquiring 
| more headaches and fewer guf- 
! faws from spectators these days. 
’ BERNARDINE KIELTY, in Book-of- 
| the-Mo-Club News, reports} 
| that, with the New Look, it | 
| takes 75% more air to whisk | 
| up the wide ballerina skirts, | 
| and the long straight ones stay | 
| prim as a schoolmarm’s under | 
; any pressure. | 


CORRESPONDENCE—Business—8 
I know a busy exec who dictates 
many letters. Each morning he 
formulates a short paragraph of 
personal news or comment outside 
the realm of business which he has 
his sec’y add, with» appropriate 
variations, to nearly all his letters 
for the day. As a result, his corres- 
pondence has a warmth and friend- 
liness rare in the business world. 


Yet not a min of his busy day 
does this take, for the exec formu- 
lates the daily paragraph—a bit of 
himself—on the way to the city 
Try Giving Yourself Away. (Upde- 
graff Press) 


DRINK—Drinking—9 

We are told that alcoholism is 
a disease, that it should be treated 
as a disease. One authority adds 
that smallpox, scarlet fever, and 
measles are treated as_ disease, 
but “no one makes money selling 
germs:”—Sen ARTHUR CAPPER, in 
Scientific Temperance Jnl. 


ECONOMY—10 

An economic system is what 
provides a person with 10,000 places 
to save money and 10 million ways 
to spend it.—Boston Globe. 


/EDUCATION—Modern—11 


A disgruntled school teacher 
handed in her resignation with 
the following comment: 

“In our public schools today, the 
teachers are afraid of the princi- 
pals, the principals are afraid of 
the sup’ts, the sup’ts are afraid of 
the board, the board mbrs are 
afraid. of the parents, the parents 
are afraid of the children, and the 
children are afraid of nobody.”— 
Jnl of Education. 


FAMILY-—12 

Prof Ernest W Burgess, noted 
authority on family life: “The 
form of family that appears to be 
emerging in modern society can 
be called the companionship fami- 
ly because of its emphasis upon 
intimate interpersonal ass’ns as 
its primary function. Other charac- 
teristics of the companionship 
family are: the giving and receiv- 
ing of affection; the assumption of 
equality of husband and wife; de- 
mocracy in family decisions, with 
a voice and a vote by the children, 
and freedom of expression which 
is consistent with the family unity.” 
—ALBERT DEUTSCH, “What’s Wrong 
With Today’s Family? Nothing!” 
Woman’s Home Companion, 11-48. 


GROWTH—13 

A little boy in kindergarten, when 
asked, “Who made you?” repl’d: 
“God made me about so big, and 
I growed the rest of the way.”— 
HARRIET NEAL, NEA Jnl. 


HAPPINESS—14 
A, French wkly asked its readers 
to send in their definitions of hap- 
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piness in the art of “making a 
bouquet of those flowers within 
reach.” One woman wrote that 
“happiness for us women is possible 
only if we can do without men-- 
or if we can manage to take them 
as they are.”"—Pour Tous. (Lau- 
sanne, France) 


Too Busy | 

Too busy to laugh, too busy to | 
play, | 
Too busy to loaf, for even a day; I 
Too busy to smile or walk al 
mile | 
Too busy to see that beautiful | 
tree | 

Or gaze a while at the open sea, | 
From friend and foe, all they | 
know— i 
“I’m too busy!” | 

Too much hurry, too much rush | 
No time to listen to the song of | 
a Thrush. | 
Too busy to live, too busy | 
love | 
Too busy to ever look Above; | 
At last at the Gate I can hear | 
Peter say: | 
“You’re too busy, | 
away. | 

If I let you | 
stay! | 
You’re too busy!” | 

—T Frick, Science of Mind. | 


HISTOR Y—Fallacy—16 

It would be difficult to find a 
more glorious phrase for a politician 
to use than the one attributed to 
Lincoln: “You can fool some of the 
people all of the time, and all of 
the people some of the time, but 
you can’t fool all the people all the 
time.” Lincoln was a smart poli- 
tician, but, search as you _ will, 
you will not find it in any of his 
political speeches, or in any of his 
writings. — ORVILLE A _ LINDQUIST, 
Common Fallacies Regarding U S 
History. (Dietz) 


please go 


in you wouldn’t 


INCOME—Expenditure—17 

In ’48, the average American 
consumer will spend 21.9% of his 
income for groceries; 12.4% for di- 
rect taxes; 8.5% for apparel; 8.1% 
for housing; 4.4% for alcohol; 4% 


for medical and burial; 3.6% for 
meals; 3.2% for insurance; 3.1% 
for auto; 3.1% household; 2.3% 
for tobacco; 2% for gas and oil; 
2% public transportation; 1.9% 
furniture and rugs; 1.7%, fuel; 


1.7%, recreation; 1.6%, appliances; 
15%, shoes; 1.4%, utilities; 1.1%, 
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laundry; 1%, domestic service; 1%, 
toys; 9%, fires; 9%, papers; 8%, 
religion and welfare; .7%;. tele- 
phone; .7%, tableware and utensils; 
.7%, radios; .7%, movies; .7%, jew- 
elry; .6%, cosmetics; .6%, barber and 
beauty; 6%, auto repair; and 6%, 
private education.—Survey Bulletin. 


JUDGMENT—Lack—18 

Some of our worst troubles have 
come from getting what we wanted. 
So don’t complain if God doesn't 
answer some of your prayers.— 
War Cry. 


JUSTICE—19 

When 26 lynchers were turned 
loose in Greeenville, S C, Peter 
Marshall, chaplain ‘of ‘the U S 
Senate, told a congregation packed 
with Southerners, “Yes, Justice 
wears a blindfold, but that does 
not hold her tears.”"—FrRANK S 
Meap, “Shepherd of the Senate,” 
Christian Herald, 11-’48. 


LOVE—20 

Sign outside a kennel near 
Poughkeepsie, N Y: “The only love 
that money can buy. Puppies for 
sale."—GeEo ELLIs, Best Yrs. 


MARRIAGE—21 

A friend of mine used to say 
that marriage reminded him of 
an automobile. When you stopped 
to think how complicated it was 
and how many different things 
could go wrong with it, the fact 
that it ran at all seemed like 
a miracle. But just as a car that’s 
basically sound can generally be 
made to run somehow with a bit 
of tinkering, so most marriages 
in which the partners are com- 
paratively adult, well-adjusted 
people can be made to function 
to the mutual satisfaction of both 
parties by a bit of common sense 
and patience. — LAWRENCE GOULD, 
The Way to be Happy. (Doubleday) 


MIND—22 

It requires a very unusual mind 
to undertake the analysis of the 
cbvious. — ALFRED N WHITEHEAD, 
British mathematician and phii- 
osopher who died in ’47. 


ORIGIN: “Curfew”—23 

The curfew, which comes from 
the French words couvre feu, mean- 
ing to cover the fire, was originated 
by Wm the Conqueror in the 1lth 
century. The ringing of/‘the curfew 
at 8 o’clock was the signal for all 
people to put out their fires for the 
night.—Classmate. 


EN = 

The following item, typifying:\the 
usual concept of popularity, ap- 
peared not long ago in a_ high 
school student paper under .the 
sober heading “Six Rules for Be- 
ing Popular”: 

1. Own a Car. 

2. Be a good conversationalist. 

3. Own a Car. 

4. Own a car. 

5. Present a good personal ap- 
pearance. 

6. Own 4a car. 

Note: If the car is a red con- 
vertible, rules 2 and 5 can be dis- 
regarded. — LESTER A KIRKENDALL, 
“What It Takes to be Popular,” 
Nat'l Parent-Teacher, 11-’48. 


PURPOSE—25 

Shirley was racing around the 
porch with the neighbor’s son close 
at her heels. 

.'*Why are you chasing her?” 
Shirley’s father asked. 

“She pinched me,” he repl’d. 

He turned to Shirley. “Why did 
you pinch him?” 

Blushing prettily she whispered 
to her father, “So he would chase 
me.”—Jos C Satak, “Writing as 
a Hobby,” Link, 11-48. 


RELIGION—26 

Men will wrangle. for religion, 
write for it; fight for it; die for 
it; anything but—live for it—C C 
Co.Liiz, Arkansas Methodist. 
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AUTOMOBILE—Safety: Unusual 
type of safety reflective sheeting 
for automobiles is a variety of 
Scotchlite, mat’l that ret’ns light 
without glare directly to its source. 
Made with a perfectly smooth, 
glossy surface similar to standard 
car polish, it comes in all colors 
and shades, can be washed and 
polished. Appearance is unchanged 
in daylight, but at night, under 
headlights of approaching car, 
shape and color of vehicle be- 
come plainly visible, Minn Mining 
and Mfg Co, St Paul 6, Minn. 
(Forbes) 

FIRE PREVENTION: Crossland 
Mfr’g Co of Toledo has developed 
low-cost, fast-drying chemical com- 
pound to flameproof Christmas- 
trees. Liquid, applied with brush 
or hand spray, makes tree a more 
brilliant green, keeps needles from 
dropping. (Newsweek) 


“ ” 


HEATING—Ventilating: Window 
stripping, made of fiber glass, can 
be pushed with knife blade into 
cracks around doors and windows 
to keep out cold air, dust, insects. 
Soft and pliable, it resists moisture, 
is non-combustible, cannot rot, and 
affords no food for vermin. (Science 
News Letter) 

PRINTING—Reproduction: “Am- 
mo-Fume” Dry Developer repro- 
duces direct from an original any- 
thing drawn, typed, printed or pho- 
tographed on translucent paper. Re- 
ported to be great time and labor 
saver. (Advertiser’s Digest) 


TRANSPORTATION: C & O Ry 
recently exhibited new “family 
coaches” equipped with children’s 
motion picture theater, a playroom, 
formula preparation room and di- 
apering room. For the less matern- 
al, there are tavern-lounge Cars, 
a luncheonette counter and a soda 
fountain. (Philadelphia Inquirer) 


SPEECH—Speaking—27 

A speaker might use this story 
to advantage in his closing re- 
marks. 

A young Irishman and his broth- 
er had stopped at a grocery store. 
“What are the green things on 
that stand?” he asked the grocer. 
“Persimmons,” repl’d the merchant. 
“They’re good when they’re ripe, 
but those are still green. I'll give 
you a few to take home and let 
ripen.” 

But the boy couldn’t wait. As 
soon as they left the store he bit 
into one. A moment later he 
touched his brother on the arm. 

“Tim,” he said with some dif- 
ficulty, “is there anything I ought 
to say to you?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 
brother repl’d. 

“Because,” said the boy, wryly, 
“if there is, it’s got to be quick, 
for I am—I’m closing up!” 


his 


SUCCESS—Approach—28 

There are too many students who 
approach their Ist jobs with an 
attitude something like this: 

“I have now finished my formal 
education. I am ready to be a suc- 
cess no later than next 4th of July.” 
—L C Goan, “Training As a Capital 
Investment,” Red Barrel, hm, Coca- 
Cola Co, 10-48. 


SUPERSTITION—29 

Among the Arabs and certain 
races of Central Asia whistling is 
believed to emanate from the devil. 
An offending party must do penance 
for 40 days to purify his mouth. In 
Iceland it is regarded as a breach 
of divine law. Miners believe that 
whistling in a mine will bring dis- 


aster, and sailors think it will bring\/ 


a fierce storm.—Coin Machine Jnl. 


TACT—30 

It is not enough to do the right 
thing, it must be done at the right 
time and place. Talent knows what 
to do; tact knows when and how 
to do it—Fraternal Monitor. 


THANKSGIVING—31 

The only way in which sensitive 
Americans can possibly keep Thanks- 
giving is with an almost overwhelm- 
ing sense of responsibility. How dare 
we face ourselves, to say nothing 
of facing God, unless we accepi 
our plenitude not as something 
we are entitled to use for our- 
selves, but as a trust which, unless 
we share it, will be our undoing. 


America with her power and hér 
wealth is on trial as never before 
in her history—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


TROUBLE—32 

To avoid trouble, breathe thru 
the nose. It keeps the mouth shut. 
—Woodmen of the World Maga- 
zine, hm, Woodmen of the World 
Ins Society. 


Ten Business Rules | 
| Before the age of the Ring- | 
| lings the greatest showman the | 
| world had ever known was P 
| T Barnum. He achieved a suc- 
| cess that still keeps his name 
| alive. These were his 10 rules | 
| for business: | 
| 1. Select the kind of business | 
| that suits your natural inclina- j 
| tions and temperament. | 
| 2. Let your pledged word ever | 
| be sacred. | 
| 3. Whatever you do, do with j 
| all your might. | 
| 4. Sobriety: Use no descrip- | 
I tion of intoxicating liquors. | 
! 5. Let hope predominate, but | 
I be not too visionary. | 
! 6. Do not scatter your powers. | 
| 7. Engage proper employes. | 

8. Advertise your business. Do | 
| not hide your light under a bu. | 
| 9. Avoid extravagance, and al- | 
| ways live considerably within I 
| your income, if you can do so : 
| without starvation. | 
| 10. Do not depend upon others. | 
| —Curtis Courier, hm, Curtis | 
| | 


1000 Inc. 33 
— ee ows 
UNITY—34 


Chas F Kettering, research genius, 
visiting in his hometown, Loudon- 
ville, Ohio, was talking to some men 
in front of the drugstore. One man 
was ardent in behalf of a world 
gov’t, a parliament of man, etc. 

Ket wanted to know how many 
churches there were in town. There 
were 14, “Fine,” said Ket. “Now let’s 
unite them into 1 great efficient 
church. I’ll put up half a million 
dollars to build it. Just get all the 
Protestant denominations working 
in harmony.” 

“That would never do,” said the 
man. “They would never be able to 
agree.” ‘ 

“Well,” said Ket, “ if the churches 
of this town can’t agree, how do 
you expect the whole world to agree?” 
—MALcoLm Brincay, Bell syndicate. 









































“Life is funny .. .” 





Hailed as one of the greatest of war novels, 
NORMAN MAILER’s The Naked and the Dead 
hart, $4.) is a tough book, tougher than John Dos 
Passos’ famed novel of World War I, Three Soldiers. 
It is essentially the story of men themselves rather 
than the battles in which they fought. These men 


(Rine- 


who tear their hearts out trying to capture an island from the Japanese 
are the nroduct of the yrs they have lived. They are frightencd men, 
sometimes obscene, humerous, full of yearning for home as it was, or 
home as it seems in memory. They are men in war, but, like most of us, 
they do not know where they are going; they know only their own past. 


Roth smiled a little contemptu- 
cusly. Goldstein’s animation irri- 
tated him. “Aaaah, you never do 
get a break in the Army. Look at 
the ship we came over on. They 
had us packed in like sardines.” 

“I suppose they did the best 
they could,” Goldstein suggested. 

“The best they could? I don’t 
think so.” He paused as if to 
edit his woes and select the most 
telling ones. “Did you notice how 
they treated the officers? They 
slept in staterooms when we were 
jammed in the hold like pigs. It’s 
to make them feel superior. That's 
the same device Hitler uses when 
he makes the Germans think 
they’re superior.” 

Goldstein held up his hand. “But 
that’s why we can’t afford to have 
such an attitude. We’re fighting 
against that.” Then, as if his words 
had rubbed against a bruised part 
of his mind, he frowned angrily 
and added, “Aaah, I don’t know, 
they’re just a bunch of Anti- 
Semiten.” 

“Who, the Germans?” 

Goldstein didn’t answer 
aa. “.... 

... They sat watching the final 
brilliant striations of the sunset. 
After a time, Goldstein looked at 
his watch and squinted at the 
sun, which was almost entirely 
below the horizon. “It’s 2 min’s 
later than last night,” he told 
Roth. “I like to keep track of 
things like that.” 

“I had a friend once,” 
said, “who used to work at 
weather bureau in N Y.” 

“Did he?” Goldstein asked. “You 
know I always wanted to do work 
like that, but you need a good 
education for it. I understand it 
takes a lot of calculus.” 

“He did go to college,” Roth ad- 
mitted, “but he was more lucky 
than most of us. I’m a graduate 
of CCNY and it never did me 
any good.” 


right 


Roth 
the 
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“How can you say that?” Gold- 
stein asked. “For yrs I wanted to 
be an engineer. Think of what a 
wonderful thing it is to be able 
to design anything you want.” He 
sighed a little wistfully and then 
smiled. “Still I can’t complain. 
I’ve been pretty lucky. I’ve always 
had a job, but some of them are 
not worth mentioning.” He smiled 
deprecatingly. “What’s the use of 
complaining?” he asked. “Taken all 
together, we're pretty well off. 
We're married and we have kids—- 
you have a child, don’t you?” 


“Yes,” said Roth. He drew out 
his wallet, and Goldstein peered 
thru the evening light to discern 
the features of a handsome boy 
about 2 yrs old. “You’ve got a 
beautiful baby,” he said, “and your 
wife is very very pleasant 
looking.” She was a plain woman 
with a pudgy face. 

“I think so,” Roth said. He 
looked at the pictures of Gold- 
stein’s wife and child, and ret’d 
the compliments automatically. 
Roth remembered the way his son 
used to awaken him on Sunday 
mornings. His wife would put the 
baby in bed with him, and the 
child would straddle his stomach 
and pull feebly at the hairs on 
Roth’s chest, cooing with delight. 
It gave him a pang of joy to think 
of it, and then, back of it, a realiza- 
tion that he had never enjoyed 
his child as much when he had 
lived with him. He had been an- 
noyed and irritable at having his 
sieep disturbed, and it filled him 
with wonder that he could have 
missed so much happiness when 
he had been so close to it. It 
seemed to him now that he was 
very near a fundamental under- 
standing of himself, and he felt a 
sense of mystery and discovery as 
if he had found unseen gulfs and 
bridges in all the familiar drab 
terrain of his life. “You know,” he 
said, “life is funny.” 





War Prayer 


Shortly before his death, Mark 
TwaIn wrote a War Prayer, o/ 
which he said: “It can be pub- 
lished only after I am dead, for 
only dead men can tell the truth 
in this world, and I have told the 
truth in that prayer.” SypNEY J 
Harris, Chicago Daily News colum- 
nist, commented: “I’d like to have 
this War Prayer passed around to 
the trigger happy imbeciles who so 
glibly talk about scattering a few 
atomic bombs on Russia, as tho 
Russia were just,a place on the 
map and not a nation of 180 mil- 
lion human beings, no better or 
worse as individuals than we are.” 

It provides food for thought as 
we approach Armistice Day. 


O Lord our God, help us to tear 
their soldiers to bloody shreds with 
our shells, help us to cover their 
smiling fields with the pale forms 
of their patriot dead; help us to 
lay waste their humble homes 
with a hurricane of fire; help us 
to wring the hearts of their un- 
offending widows with unavailing 
grief; help us to turn them out 
roofless with their little children 
to wander unfriended thru wastes 
of their desolated land in rags and 
hunger and thirst, broken in spirit, 
work with travail, imploring Thee 
for the refuse of the grave, and 
denied it. 

For our sakes, who adore Thee, 
Lord, blast their hopes, blight their 
lives, protract their bitter pilgrim- 
age, make heavy their steps, water 
their way with tears, stain the 
white snow with the blood of their 
wounded feet. We ask of One who 
is the spirit of love and who is the 
ever-faithful refuge and friend of 
all that are sore beset, and seek 
His aid with humble and contrite 
hearts. Amen. 








00D STORIES* 





A technical expert, returning to 
America after having acted as ad- 
viser to our delegation at the Paris 
Conf, was asked, “Did you see 
much poverty in Paris?” 

“Yes,” he repl’d with great feel- 
ing. And then, turning his pockets 
inside out, he added bitterly, “and 
I brought some of it back with 
me!"—Wall St Jnl. a 

After I had read the story of 
the “Three Pigs” to our 3-yr-old, 
he announced that he would read 
it to me while I washed the dishes. 
He explained the characters, and 
cont’d, “The wolf said, ‘Dear Pig, 
may I come in?’ ‘No, no, you may 


not. It’s washed and waxed in 
here!’” — DorotHy BRIM MCCREA, 
Instructor. b 


Presumably with practically 
everybody a hypochondriac 
now, this era will be known as 
the Doc Ages.—EARL WILSON, 
N Y Post Syndicate. 

& | « 

The most fastidious beer drink- 
ers in the world live in Switzer- 
land, writes Mike Harris, a former 
Milwaukee newspaperman, from 
Geneva. He told of watching 1 
beer drinker take a sip from a 
newly served glass, then frown 
and take a thermometer from a 
case and place it in the beer. After 
a moment he read the thermome- 
ter, recalled the waiter and sent 
the beer back because it was too 
chilled. —Milwaukee Jnl. c 


When we consider the length 
of time it takes some of the 
leaders in American life to 
wake up to dangers confront- 
ing us, we ought to give pup- 
pies a medal for speed. They 
get their eyes open in 9 days. 
—Western Recorder. 

A preacher visited a school, and 
put this question to a class of littie 
girls: “If all the good people were 
white and all the bad people were 
black, what color would you be?” 


“Black-’-But little Mary repl’d: 


“Sir, I'd be streaky!”—Arkansas 
Baptist. d 

A scientist. on the local staff of 
the Atomic Energy Commission not 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Pau. L BENJAMIN 
Schenectady, N Y 


At a convention I attended 
there was a display of books 
dealing with health and wel- 
fare problems. Boy Scouts were 
serving as guides to the dele- 
gates. A Scout stepped up to 
his Scoutmaster andes said: 
“Would you mind lending me 
$1.25 to buy a book?” 

“Certainly not,” was the re- 
ply, “but what is the book?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was 
the sheepish reply. 

“I’m so pleased that you 
want to buy a book I’d like to 
know which it is.” 

“Well,” ans’d the Scout, “it’s 
that one there.” 

And he pointed to a book 
entitled, Understanding the Ad- 
olescent Girl.—Rotarian. 


long ago rec’d the inevitable sum- 
mons to appear before the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in Washington. He went 
down, ans’d a few simple questions, 
and was dismissed. He figured he'd 
been given a clean bill of health, 
but he’s not so sure of that now, 
for he is in receipt of a check 
from the office of the clerk of the 
House of Rep, reimbursing him for 
his travel expenses, along with a 
covering letter reading, “Inclosed 
please find check on U S Treasur- 
er, payable to your order, being the 
am’t due you from this Office 
on account of Un-American Ac- 
tivities.,—-New Yorker. e 
Sheepish: How the cotton in 
an all-wool suit looks—R & R 
Magazine, hm, Ins Research 
& Review Service. 


“ ” 


A man who discovered the joys 
of fishing rather late in life be- 
came even more insistent than 
ordinary anglers upon recounting 
his triumphs to skeptical acquaint- 
ances. Encouraged by their thinly 
veiled hints that he was a liar, 


he bought a pr of scales, installed 
them in his library and made his 
friends watch while he actually 
weighed his fish. 

One evening a neighbor burst 
in excitedly to borrow the scales. 
He was back in 10 min’s, his face 
flushed with delight. “Congratulate 
me!” he cried. “I’m the father of a 
24-lb baby boy!”—Healthways. f 


“ ” 


A photo taken without their 
knowledge reveals 4 hungry 
bears cleaning up a/fter de- 
parted picnickers. Somehow the 
whole thing seems very Rus- 
sian.—Washington Star. 


“ ” 


Remarque, the French author, 
was asked by a beautiful North 
American girl why he didn’t visit 
the U S. He repl’d that he hesi- 
tated visiting the country as his 
vocabulary was limited to a few 
phrases: How do you do; I love 
you; forgive me; forget me; ham 
and eggs, please. 

The girl was astonished. “What! 
You say you don’t speak English? 
With a vocabulary like yours, you 
could take a trip clear across the 
U S!”"—Mundo Argentino. (QUOTE 
translation) 4 

Mothers are wonderful people 
who can get up in the morn- 
ing before they smell the bacon 
frying. — NorMAN Ross, radio 
program. 

Church service was over, and 3 
prominent mbrs walked home to- 
gether, discussing the message they 
had heard. “I tell you,” said the 
lst enthusiastically, “Dr Blank 
can certainly dive deeper into the 
truth than any minister I ever 
heard!” 

“Yes,” said the 2nd man, “and 
he can stay under longer.” 

“And,” echoed the 3rd, “come up 
drier!”—Catalina Islander. h 
“ ” 

Mary was helping with Sunday 
night supper by carrying in the 
dessert. Entering the room with 
her list dish of pudding, she gave 
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it to her father, who offered it to 
the guest on his right. Mary came 
back with another dish and seeing 
that her father had none, again 
gave it to him. Her father handed 
this dish to the person on his 
left. 

When the little girl came back 
with the 3rd, she put it before 
him, saying, “Daddy, you might 
just as well keep this one. They’re 


all the same.” — Doris NELSON, 
Times-Picayune New Orleans States 
Magazine. i 


“ ” 


Mr Whitmore was bouncing a 
little girl on his knee. “Do you like 
riding on my knee?” he asked. 

“Not much,” repl’d the little girl, 
“You see, I once had a ride on a 
real, donkey.”—Origin unknown. j 


“ ” 


After waiting for what seemed 
hrs, the customer buttonholed the 
head waiter: “Just as a matter of 
curiosity,” -he said, “did the waiter 
who took my order leave any fam- 
ily?”—Lubricator. k 


Mirror of Fashion | 

If I should be allowed to | 
choose one out of all the books 
published a hundred yrs after 
my death, I would take a fash- 
ion magazine to see how women 
were dressing. Their fripperies 
would tell me more about the 
society of that future day than 
all the philosophers and preach- 
ers.—ANATOLE FRANCE, quoted in 
Today's Woman. 


“ ” : 


A woman would be in despair 
if Nature had formed her as 
fashion makes her appear.— 
Mlle De LESPINASSE, John Bull. 
(England) 


“ ” 


| 

| 

| 

An exec of our acquaintance | 
has one of the popular women’s | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


magazines bought for him, each 
mo a different one. He leafs 
thru it, reading headlines and 
captions, looking at the illustra- 
tions, studying the ads. “By | 
spending a % hr a mo in al 
woman’s world,” he says, “I ret’n | 
to man’s world a far wiser per- 
son.”—Mgt Briefs, hm, Rogers 
& Slade, Mgt Consultants. 1 


7 
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It was a turkey of truly Hurcu- 
lean proportions. Seated around the 
table, the guests gazed with mouth- 
watering anticipation as the maid 
bore it into the dining room. Hailf- 
way between the door and the table 
lay a tiny marble Johnnie had care- 
lessly left there. The maid stepped 
on it, and fell flat on her face 
while the big turkey scooted across 
the floor. 

But the hostess was a woman of 
miraculous resource. 

“Don’t worry, Mary,” she coun- 
seled calmly. “Just take it back to 
the kitchen and bring in the other 
one.” m 

The man who rows a boat 
generally doesn’t have time to 
rock it—Delco Doings. 

One time, when I was a kid, 
the crows came over in such num- 
bers as to darken the sky. Decid- 
ing to do something about it, my 
grandfather constructed a cannon 
from 4x12’s, tamped in a keg of 
black powder and loaded it with 
all the log-chains, harrow teeth 
and what-nots we could find. There 
was a terrific roar. When the smoke 
cleared, my grandfather scratched 
his head. “Son,” he said, “I reckon 
as how I aimed her a mite low.” 
And sure enough, over on the 
next hillside we picked up 15 
barrels of crows’ ft-——U Boyp For- 
AKER, ATgosy. n 

The reporter was having trouble 
with a write-up of the ball game. 

“What shall I say about the 2 
peroxide blonds who made such a 
fuss at the game last night?” he 
asked his editor. 

After a thoughtful pause the edi- 
tor repl’d: “Why, just say that the 
bleachers went wild.”—Ind Tele- 
phone News, hm, Ind Bell Tele- 
phone Co. °o 

One reason why Solomon’s 
temple took 42 yrs to build 
might have been because he 
had 1001 wives to make sugges- 
tions—Home Life, hm, Rail- 
roadmen’s Federal Savings & 

Loan Ass’n. 

They were filming the scene of 
a petition procession from Norman 





The Vancouver (Canada) Star 
left a wave of startled skepticism 
in the wake of a story headlined: 
“Girl Disappears in Bathing Suit.” 
Huh-uh! Not in this day and 
age!...We’re approaching the time 
of yr when, the 1st place to search 
for Pop’s lost pipe, Mom’s best 
broom and Gramp’s false teeth is 
on the kid’s snowman. But we 
hope one particular pair is ret'd 
in answer to the plea inserted in 
the N Y East Side News: “Lost: 
Set of uppers and lowers between 
Coney Island Ave and Prospect 
Park entrance. Sentimental value 
only—I love to eat.” 


Collins’ best-selling novel, London 
Belongs to Me. The action was tak- 
ing place on Westminster Bridge. 
The director noticed a strange 
face among the crowd artists; he 
went up to the woman and said: 
“Are you one of us ” 

“No,” said the woman, “but I 
am a Communist, and if this is 
against the gov’t, I want to be in 
it.” — Irvinc HorrMan, Hollywood 
Reporter. Pp 

Proof of character: Having 
the power to fix taxes, and 
neither favoring your friends 
nor soaking those you don’t 
like—Daily Oklahoman. 


“ ” 


Douglas Jerrold once went to a 
party given by a Mr Pepper and 
said to his host, “My dear Pepper, 
how glad you must be to see all 
your friends mustered.” We trust 
he was never asked again—any- 
where.—GaTES HEBBARD, Gourmet. q 


Two women, dining in a restau- 
rant, were discussing a 3rd, who 
had just made an ostentatious en- 
trance. 

“Her husband was a _ judge, 
wasn’t he?” one woman asked. 

“Everyone thought so,” repl’d the 
other, “until he married her.”— 
FRANCES M BLOocK, Pageant. r 





How to Start a War—MILTON 
MAYER, Progressive, 11-’48. 


If you want to start a war, you 
have to take 3 preliminary steps 
which consist of your telling your- 
self (1) “We're not perfect by any 
means, but, by golly, you can't 
say we haven’t done everything 
we could in the present situation;” 
(2) “It is useless to negotiate with 
people like that, because they don’t 
mean what they say;” and (3) “Of 
course we don’t want war, but we 
have got to be firm.” 

It is not enough to take these 
3 steps one at a time. You have got 
to take all 3 of them together, 
and continuously, repeating them 
as you encounter the inevitable 
succession of crises on the road 
to war. Repeat until you believe, 
and, whatever you do, don’t let 
down then, or your belief will start 
slipping and your war will be off. 

The big antecedent if is the ij 
you want to start a war, which 
is outside the scope of this dis- 
cussion. Prof Coue always reminded 
his disciples that there was no 
point in saying, “Every day in 
every way I am getting better and 
better,” unless they wanted to get 
better. The will to war is the pre- 
condition. And in order to have 
the will to war, you have to be 
either dissatisfied with the present 
or fearful of the immediate future; 
you have to forget the results of 
the wars just past; and you have 
to ignore the cost of the war you 
are starting. You may say, “The 
next war will destroy civilization,” 
but you must not believe it. 


“ ” 


What Will War Cost? —TxHos 
Sancton, Nation, 10-9-’48. 

For millions of civilian Ameri- 
cans the last war was a great and 
profitable venture. Its cost in casu- 
alties was relatively low, everybody 
on the home front had a job, and 


Munitions—Raw mat’ls and | 
mfr’d products would cost at | 
least 50% more for a new war. | 

L'ves—Cost is unpredictable. 
Scale of losses probable in a 
fight across Europe is suggested 
by German experience. Ger- 
many lost 5 million men killed 
and missing, 4 million wounded, 
largely on Russian fronts. 

Resources — The U S used 
more than 5 billion tons of its | 
best minerals, about 8 billion | 
barrels of oil in World War II. | 
By next war’s end, the U S, 
would be a “have not” nation. | 

Rationing—Today the military | 
is taking only about 10% of to- | 
tal production. In a war, at least | 
60% would be taken. Competi- | 
tion for remainder would set | 
off explosive inflation. | 

Freedom—Manpower controls | 
would probably involve a work 
or fight law applying to adults 
up to 65. Strikes would be out- 
lawed, pay controlled, job 
switching seldom permitted. | 
The dollar of today, worth ! 
less than 60¢ in prewar pur- 
chasing, could become a 10¢ 
dollar after World War III.— 
U S News & World Report. 


----------- 


wage and profit levels dimmed 
depression memories of insecurity 
and privation. 


Today there is discernible a cer- 
tain longing for a ret’n to war- 
time conditions . But so far 
as popular militarism is based on 
an assumption that we can and 
will fight the last war all over 
again ‘in an economic sense, it is 
based upon illusion, for all our 
potentials for another luxury war 
have been exhausted. Another war 
of the same magnitude must in- 
evitably impose austerity condi- 
tions on the American economy... 


Today the U S lacks its 39 po- 
tentials for expansion. The unem- 
ployed reserve stands at only 2 
million. Strategic reserves have 
been drastically depleted in the 
war decade. Bumper grain and 
cotton crops have ended a period 
of shortages, but no surpluses have 
been accumulated. Foreign assist- 
ance programs and the U S occu- 
pation forces draw heavi'y upon 
farm and industrial production... 
Our production could not meet 
military requirements without cut- 
ting drastically into civilian sup- 
plies, and some gov’t economists 
privately estimate another war 
would require a 20% lowering of 
the standard of living. 


In dealing with 
*" modern dictators it is 
“> well to assume that 


‘ their major _ state- 
ments of policy represent their 
views. Altho all of them use 
the lie, they also tell the truth 
in their more deliberate utter- 
ances. The great modern trage- 
dy arose from believing that 
Hitler did not mean what he 
said. Actually, he wrote down 
his whole program in Mein 
Kampf—which Neville Chamber- 
lain later confessed he had nev- 
er read.—DoroTtHy 'THOMPSON. 
Bell Syndicate. 


“ ” 


We waited almost too long 
before reading Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf. We must not make that 
mistake today. Like Hitler, the 
Communists have given us their 
plans. Before it is too late, we 
must read and understand the 
works of Jos Stalin—such books 
as The Oct Revolution, The 
Problems of Leninism, and 
Foundations of Leninism.—WmM 
O Dovctas, Justice, U S Su- 
preme Court. 


“ ” 


Generalissimo JOS 
Statin: “Words must r 
have no relation to ; 
actions—o therwise 
what kind of diplomacy is it? 
Words are one thing, actions 
another. Good words are a mask 
for concealment of bad deeds. 
Sincere diplomacy is no more 
possible than dry water or wood- 
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